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“ Iw architectural improvement,” says 
the author of a paper, lately read before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Liverpool, ** London has made greater 
advances since the late peace, than in the 
entire century which preceded that most 
auspicious event.” When the concurrent 
circumstances are duly considered, this 
advancement may be readily accounted 
for. The cessation of war, aided by an 
enlightened legislature, with the refined 
taste of the SovEREIGN as their capital, 
has liberally encouraged architectural em- 
bellishment in the reconstruction and re- 
novation of public buildings; and the 
effect of this spirit has become visible in 
almost every private building speculation 
within the same period. In a few words, 
architecture is now become a@ topic of the 
day, and from the many splendid exam- 
ples in the metropolis and. its suburbs, 
we may anticipate a still greater advance- 
ment in ‘ this most striking and resplen- 
dent of all the arts.” 

On these premises, therefore, has ori- 
ginated the frequent introduction of Ar- 
chitectural Ilustrations into the pages of 
the Mrrror. 

Amidst the patriotic services of the le- 
gislature in these matters, none are more 
characteristic of their anxicty for the 
security of the best interests of the coun- 
try, than their attention to the building of 
additional churches in populous parishes ;* 
of which the engravings on the annexed 
page are illustrations, although of un- 
equal merit. : 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, HAGGERSTONE. 


Our engraving represents the west front, 
the only part which pretends to ornament. 
This portion is of brick faced with stone, 
and consists of a square tower between two 
porches flanked by polygonal towers. The 
tower is guarded at the angles by octago- 
nal buttresses, and the elevation is made by 
string courses into four principal stories, 
the whole surmounted by a square lantern. 
The principal entrance is by a low, 
pointed arch, the jambs and headway be- 
ing ornamented with various mouldings. 
The story above this has an acutely point-, 
ed narrow window ; the third story is in al- 
* The Commissioners appointed under an 
‘* Act for building aud ‘pt ing the building 
of additional churches in populous parishes,” re- 
port to Parliament, that sixty-nine new churches 
and chapels have been completed, which afford 
accommodation for 107,200 persons (including 
59,655 free seats) ; that forty-eight churches and 
chapels are in progress ;—that they have under 
consideration plans for twenty-six other churches 
and chapels;—and tiat altogether they have 
determined on, and made provision for, 199 #@- 
ditional churches and chapels, including -those 
built and building. The commissioners have 


also made grants in aid of Building 100 other 
churches and chapels. 
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titude more than equal to the two stories 
already described, and a great portion of 
its height is mere dead wall. Near the 
top is a loophole window. The fourth 
story is low, and contains only a square 
paral, with an ornamented circular per- 
‘oration in it for the dial, which is repeated 
in every face of the elevation. The an- 
gular buttresses now take an ornamental 
form, each of their faces being filled with 
perpendicular panels: the uprights of this 

art of the tower are finished with em- 

attled parapets, and the angular but- 
tresses are continued above the parapets, 
and end in cornices and embattled caps, 
from which spring octagonal pinnacles, 
crocketted at the angles, and ending in 
finials. The lantern, which springs from 
this part of the story, has square buttresses: 
at its angles, and in each of its fronts is 
an arched’ window with a single mullion 
and a quatrefoil in the hand; the whole 
is finished with a cornice and embattled 
parapet, above which the buttresses ter- 
minate as at the under story. The but- 
tresses at the angles of the tower are united 
to the lantern by segments of arches 
springing from them, and forming flying 
buttresses, which are pierced with upright 
arched divisions. 

It should be remarked, that the flanking 
towers are not merely ornamental ; they 
contain the gallery stairs, a judicious 
mode of arrangement not common in 
churches, but in this case very creditable 
to the architect’s ingenuity. ‘Lhe upper 
part of the tower, too, in many parts of 
the neighbourhood, has an enchanting 
effect ; but, say the critics, ‘* the whole 
is unfortunately obscured by the faultiness 
of the detail.” 

The interior is economically arranged, 
and lighted by gas ; and the choral service 
(performed by amateurs) deserves mention. 
The architect is Mr. Nash ; the estimated 
expense of the building was 12,4967. and 
the number of persons intended to be ac- 
commodated 1,700. 


SOMERS TOWN CHAPEL, ST. PANCRAS. 


THE architects of this building are 
Messrs. W. and H. W. Inwood, the 
builders of the magnificent new church 
in the same parish. The present chapel is. 
brick, with stone dressings, and in plan ap- 
proaches nearly to a square ; and accord- 
ing to a critical writer in the Genileman’s 
Magazine, it is perkaps the completest 
specimen of ‘ Carpenter’s Gothic” ever 
witnessed, the new church at Mitcham 
only excepted. |. 

Our view is of the west front made in 
breadth into five portions. The central 
one which is the commencement of the 
tower, has a trifling projection beyond the 
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face of the wall: the other divisions are 
separated by mimic buttresses finished 
with octangular pinnacles. The tower 
rises above the roof of the church in two 
stories. 

The first is low, and is pierced in the 
western face with a circular aperture to 
receive the clock dial. The second story 
has in each face a window of two lights, 
with an arched head, bounded by an 
ogee ‘canopy. The parapet is pierced 
with quatrefvils, and at the angles are 
pinnacles of a similar form to those of 
the buttresses, but of greater dimensions. 
The principal faults of this elevation are 
the great proportion of dead wall visible 
in it, and the size of the door-ways. 

The northern elevation is equally 
faulty with the western one; the win- 
dows are too high and narrow, and desti- 
tute of tracery. 

The eastern elevation is made by but- 
trésses into three divisions. The former 
are finished with pinnacles as in the west 
front. The central division contains a 
large window, and is finished with a 
gable, on the front of which is an octan- 
gular pedestal sustaining a cross patec. 
The south front-is a copy of the northern 
one. 

The number accommodated in this 
building is 1,985 persons. The estimate 
was £14,291 12s. asum certainly insuffi- 
cient to produce an ornamented building 3 
but it must be at the same time remem- 
bered, that an equal proportion of correct 
enrichments would not have consumed 
more money than the flimsy and absurd 
ornaments of this building. 

The present chape! has attracted a de- 
gree of notoriety lately, in consequence 
of the numerous converts from Popery 
who have made their recantation within 
its walls. 





Haggerstone and Somers-town, the dis- 
tricts in which these churches are situate, 
are members of two of the hundred arms 
of the overgrown metropolis. Not many 
years since the first was a distinct village, 
but it is now united to Shoreditch ; and 
the latter is a hamlet of the parish of 
Pancras ; but our country readers must 
be apprized that it is of suburban—not 
rural character. 





THE LATE BRUNSWICK 
THEATRE. 


(For the Mirror.) 


In your last Number you have fallen into 

an error respecting the locale of the late 

Branswick Theatre. You there state 

that the site was ‘‘eonsecrated by the 
N2 


first appearance of Garrick and Braham.” 
This is partly incorrect. 

There were originally Two THEATRES 
in this quarter; one in Goodman’s Fields, 
where Garrick first ap ared in 1741, and 
hence called ‘ Garrick’s Theatre ;” and 
the second in Wells-street, built by John 
Palmer in 1785, and called the ** Roy- 
alty,” and where Mr. (then Master) 
Braham first appeared on its opening in 
1787. Both theatres were at a very short 
distance from each other. 

The Royalty was built by —— 
under the idea that the justices of the 
Tower hamlets weré empowered, by the 
royalty of that fortress, to license the per 
formance ; it however proved to be very. 
different. The acting of plays there wag 
violently opposed by Harris, Linley, and 
Colman ; and even when opened for pane 
tomimical performances, an information 
was laid against poor Delpini, the clown, 
(who died the other day,) for only crying 
out, * Roast beef.” Among the com. 
pany at this time were John Palmer, Ban- 
nister, Lee Lewis, Braham, (then a boy,) 
Bates, and Holland; Mrs. George, Mrs. 
Gibbs, &c. 

I remember the Royalty Theatre about 
sixteen years since, at which time Gilbert, 
who was killed by the late catastrophe, 
was a great favourite with the frequenters 
of the theatre. His forte was low comedy 
and farce, such as Solomon in Dibdin’s 
“ Quaker,” Orson, and Karl in the 
“ Miller and his Men,” which’I have 
seen him go through with considerable 
applause. Carles, too, one of the sur- 
vivers, was then a star at the Royalty ; 
and I have seen him play Florian in the 
“ Foundling of the Forest,” and similar 
characters, beyond “respectability.” John 
Isaacs, now of Covent-Garden Theatre, 
first sung there, whence he removed to the 
patent theatre. At that time tragedy, 
comedy, and opera were performed withe 
out restriction. But the spot seems to 
have been fatal to the fortunes of its mas- 
ters. The proprietor, at the above pe- 
riod, was unsuccessful. About the year 
1820 it was purchased by Mr. Peter 
Moore, then M.P. In 1826 it was en- 
tirely consumed by fire, and the proprietor 
irretrievably ruined. The late Mr. Mau- 
rice, one of the builders of the Brunswick 
Theatre, was a printer, of good taste, and 
an amateur in theatricals; neither was the 
Brunswick his first theatrical speculation. 
The performances and their patrons at the 
Royalty have within these few years con- 
siderably deteriorated ; but the population 
of this crowded neighbourhood are play- 
goers, though their taste does not rum in’ 
the first order of dramatie composition. 

Privo: 
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THE BROBDIGNAG BONNETS 
OF BLUE.—A PARODY. 


(Dedicated most respectfully to the 
Play-going Ladies of the Pit.) 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FIELD FLOW- 
ERs,” &c. 

( For the Mirror. ) 


Ir the following playful little parody 
should obtain a smile or two from some 
of the lady readers. of the Mrrror, the 
writer will feel amply rewarded. It will 
in some degree make up for the smiles of 
which he has been often deprived at the 
Theatre, by having just before him three 
or four bonnets, three feet by two, or 
somewhere thereabout. He speaks feel- 
ingly, even if he has not written so. 
Here’s health to the ladies at hame, 

Here’s health to the ladies awa’, 

And wha winna pledge it wi’ a their soul, 

May they ne'er be smiled on at a’. 

It's guid to be pretty and fair, 

It’s guid to be smilin’ like you ; 

It’s guid to be stealin’ the gentlemen's hearts,— 
But na by broad bonnets of blue. 

Awa’ wi' those bonnets of blue, 

Those Brobdignag bonnets of bine ! 

Iv's guid to be stealin’ the gentlemen's hearts,— 
But na by sic bonnets of bluc. 


Here's health to the bright eyes at hame, 

Here's health to the bright eyes awa’, 

Here’s health to the beauties of every clime— 

But na to their bonnets at a’. 

I've a bracelet for her wha is wed, 

For the maiden—a sweet billet-doux ; 

Dear darlings, 1'd give ‘em whate’er they might 
ask,— 

Except a broad bonnet of blue. 

Then hence wie those bonnets of blue, 

Those Brobdignag bonnets of blue! 

Ou! bright eyes beam brighter from bonnets 
when sma’, 

Than hid by broad bonnets of blue. 


February, 1828 H. B. 


MIRABILIA NATURE. 

(For the Mirror. ) 
Tue productions of nature are surpris- 
ing; and, indeed, the numerous dis- 
coveries which we hear of, almost surpass 
belief. We read of stones that have, in 
their clouds aad spots, represented towers, 
sheep, and other animals, perfect and im- 
perfect. 

The story of the Agates of King Pyrr- 
hus, that represented to the life Apollo 
and the nine muses as lively as any 
painter could draw them, is famous. 

In the house of Wisdom, at Constan- 
tinople, there is a marble stone which, by 
the very natural veins of it, has the figure 
of John the Baptist, with his clothing 
of camel's hair, expressed to the lite, ex- 
cepting one foot, which is imperfect. 

But we need not go so far as Constan- 
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tinople for instances of this kind, having 
similar Mirabilia Nature at home in 
our own country. 

In a Colliery at Benwell, near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, com. Northumberland, 
where the miners sink above the salt-wa- 
ter level, they find the sulphur so crude 
and hard (being mixed with its native 
earth), that a pick-axe will scarcely break 
it. But, sinking the same pit down some 
fathoms below the salt-water level, the 
sulphur is found to be so combuse 
tible, that it will fire with a candle, 
and sometimes with the stroke of a pick- 
axe ; and if the miners did not open their 
air-pits, and keep their Thurling-ways 
clear, and occasionally brush and sweep 
the coal-wall before they commence work- 
king, there would be such collections of 
sulphureous and bituminous spirits, as 
would either set fire to the colliery, or, 
by kindling a fire-damp, blow it up. 

It is likewise observable, that if the 
water in any place in the colliery stagnates, 
it will fire with a candle, and burn like 
brandy or wine; and if the water were 
fed and supplied with a constant and per- 

tual feeder of that bituminous water, 
it would burn for ages; this seems to 
be the bare cause of hot-baths. 

But this is not the only thing remark- 
able in the Colliery at Benwell; for, 
the roof of the colliery will not stand 
without supporting: if the miners cut 
down branches from oak, birch, or any 
other tree, tp make props for the roof, 
these trees, body and branches, with their 
leaves and lineaments, will, in a short 
time, be so imprinted on the smooth sill 
of the colliery, that the Author of nature 
could alone produce such exquisite work- 
manship. 

These relations may serve to show 
that there is a plastic spirit in nature 
which, wherever it meets with these che- 
mical principles of sublimated salt, sul- 
phur, and quicksilver, it will, like a look- 
ing-glass, take the lively images of any 
thing, animate or inanimate; and, by vir- 
tue and power of this plastic spirit, is 
matter modified into the form and shape 
of the bodies of flies, insects, &c. I have 
seen the impression of fern, heath, and 
other vegetables, in an excellent collection 
of such raritics of nature, preserved at 
Carlisle. 

As for those stones which go under the 
name of formed stones, they are not 
only found upon the vops and sides of 
high mountains, and sometimes enclosed 
in high rocks in foreign countries, but we 
have a great many of them in our own 
country. In many parts of Lincolnshire 
these stones are very common, and are 
called Miller’s Thumbs. About a cen- 
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tury ago were found numerous fir-trees, 
lying upon the commons of Lincoln- 
shire, very confusedly buried in the earth, 
some above ten feet deep, which the 
neighbours used to dig up for fuel and 
timber, of which there is great scarcity in 
that country ; but what makes it more re- 
markable is, that there is neither any 
such kind of shell fish found in our seas, 
nor were fir-trees ever known to grow 
haturally in that county. It would 
seem most probable, from this circum- 
stance, that these fir-trees, were brought 
thither by the devastations made by 
Noah’s Flood. But it cannot be imagined 
that these shell-fish should be lodged and 
petrified to stone upon the tops of high 
niountains, and enclosed in the middle of 
hard rocks by the general flood; it 
seems more likely, that when Gon, by the 
division of waters, made the dry land to 
appear, these shell-fish, which were not 
locomotive, were left behind, and, by 
the general petrifaction, with the rest 
of the (now) solid strata, were petri- 
fied into stone. But, because I would 
not willingly overburden the reader’s cre- 
dulity, I shall leave these observations for 
his consideration and remark, and treat 
of the subject in a future paper. 
23rd. Feb. 1828. W. H. H. 





BRITAIN. 
( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Si1r,—As your valuable work is at all 
times open for instruction as well as 
amusement, I trust I am not too late in 
offering the following to the notice of 
your readers. 

I observe in Nos. 228, Vol. 8, and 
232, Vol. 9, two different derivations of 
the name Britain, neither of which ap- 
= to me so probable as one I have 

tely met with in Peter Heylin’s ‘ Cos. 
mography,” Lib. 1, folio 228, published 
about the year 1701. As many of your 
readers may not have seen it I have copied 
it below. Heylin first mentions a tradi- 
tion (given by Geoffry of Monmouth, 
who lived in the reign of Henry II.) of 
Brute or Brutus, son of Silvius, grand- 
child of Eucas, and third king of the 
Latins of the Trojan blood ; who having 
killed his father, and thereupon aban- 
doned Italy, with his friends and follow- 
ers, after many wanderings, fell on this 
Island, conquered the inhabitants—a race 
of giants, and called it Britain, after his 
own name. This, Heylin denounces as 
fabulous and unlikely, and then proceeds : 

‘The name of Britain is mest pro- 
bably derived from Brit, which in the 
ancient British signifieth painted ; and 
the word éain signifieth a nation, agree- 


‘able unto the custom of the ancient Bri- 


tains, who used to discolour and ‘paint 
their bodies, that they might seem more 
terrible in the eyes of their enemies. Bri- 
tain is then a nation of painted men; 
such as the Romans called Picts in the 
times ensuing, which I prefer before the 
etymology of Bochartus—a right learned 
man, but one that wresteth all origina- 
tions to the Punick or Phanician lan- 
guage; by whom this island is called 
Britain or Brittanica, from Barat-anac, 
signifying in that language a land of 
Tynne, wherewith the western parts do 
indeed abound.” 
Feb. 26th, 1828. Wn. C—B—NE. 
SUPPER INVITATION. 
(For the Mirror.) 
To Mr. J. G. 
Deak Sir, what I say I shall say in few words— 
Come down and partake what my table affords ; 
Neither venison, nor woodcock, nor snipe: 

Tis a dish that I cannot consider a treat, 

Since I'm told ’tis a viand you frequeutly eat ;— 

To be short—in a word, it is tripe. 


T.S. A 
Prince's End, Tipton, Staffordshire. 


FRENCH CHARADE. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Mr. Epiror,—The following French 
Charade appears in the Ladies’ Diary for 
the present year. I believe the answer is 
Angleterre. Should it please = to give 
it a corner when convenient, I have given 
the imitation as under. Your’s, &c. 
T. S. A. 

French Charade, Ladies Diary, 1828. 

Mon premier dans Euclide est un grand person- 
nage; 
Mon second dans l’espace incessamment voyage : 
Mon tout, dit-on, est riche, et maitrise la mer ; 
Mais le vin qu’on y boit se paye un peu trop cher. 
ENGLISHED. 

My first in Euclid hoids distinguish'd place ; 
My second rolls incessantly through space : 
My whole, ’tis said, is rich, and rules the-sea; 
But wine they drink there, is too dear for me, 





THE INFIDEL REASONING. 
A FRAGMENT. 
(For the Merror.) 

“ The Fool hath said in his heart.” 
Waat if I have,—as something tells { have, 
Within, an essence immaterial !— 

Refin’d !—ethereal !—immutable '!— 
Responsible ?—(Ay, murderous idea') 
Can such exist—viewless— intangible ? 
Nay, but the warring winds are all unseen ; 
And vapour, smoke, and fire, tho’ visibie, 
Were yet ne‘er subjected to mortal grasp. 
Go to ;—this maddens me :—I wi// not prove 
That, which, once pruv’d, would horribly con- 

demn! 
Thine is the present hour ;—its teaching this :— 
Dream-not of Sow/,—rorceT,—Futurity ! 

M. L. B. 
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Select Biography. 


BISHOP HEBER. 


[We hope no apology is due to the 
reader for the introduction of the fellow- 
ing sketch of the late Brsoop HEBER. 
Nearly two years have elapsed since his 
death, and many of our readers may al- 
ready be in possession of the details of: 
his short: and striking career. We are, 
however, convinced that such as are not 
familiar with the outline of his virtuous 
life, will not censure us for thus warmly 
cherishing the memory of this truly amia- 
ble Christian character. If other pretext 
were wanting for this introduction of 
his name to the readers of the Mrrror, 
we might allude to the recent publication 
of his Indian Journals, some beautiful 
specimens of which have already appeared 
in our columns. Seldom has the biogra- 
pher of our times to record the life of so 
amiable a man as Reginald Heber, or as 
the subjoined memoir will show, of one 
whose premature death has been more 
deeply and universafly lamented. It is 
abridged from an eloquent article in the 
Quarterly Review, No. 70, in which the 
feelings of the writer do honour to hu- 
manity. ] 

REGINALD HEBER was the son of the 
Rev. Reginald Heber, of Marton in York- 
shire, and of Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Allanson, of the same county. His 
father lived just long enough to witness 
his youthful honours; his mother still 
survives to lament his early death. He 
was born April 21, 1/83, at Malpas, in 
Cheshire, a living at that time held by 
Mr. Heber, as was shortly afterwards that 
of Hodnet, in Salop, which, together with 
the estate, had come into possession of 
his family by a marriage with an heiress 
of the ancient and honoured name of 
Vernon. In his childhood, Reginald 
Heber was remarkable for the eagerness 
with which he read the Bible, and the 
accuracy with which he remembered it ; 
a taste and talent which subsequent ac- 
quirements and maturer years only served 
to strengthen, so that a great portion of 
his reading was intended, or at least was 
employed, to illustrate the Scriptures ; 
and perhaps few men of his day had 
attained so masterly a knowledge of the 
historical parts of the Bible as well as 
the doctrinal, or could have thrown hap- 
pier light upon its oriental customs, its 
difficult geography, or the civil, political, 
and moral condition of the people to 
whom it was addressed. 

He received his early education at the 
opr set of Whitechurch, whence 

@ was afterwards sent to Dr, Bristowe, 
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a gentleman who took pupils near {jondon. 
His subsequent career at Oxford, where 
he was entered of Brazen-nose College, in 
1800, proved how well his youthful stu- 
dies had been directed, and how diligently 
pursued. The University prizes for Latin 
verse, for the English poem, and for the 
English prose-essay, were successively 
awarded him ; and “ Palestine” received 
the higher and rarer compliment of public 
and universal praise. Such a poem, com- 
posed at such an age, has indeed some, 
but not many, parallels in our language. 
Its copious diction,—its perfect num- 
bers, its images, so well chosen, diversi- 
fied so taco and treated with so much 
discretion and good taste, —the transitions 
from one period to another of the history 
of the Holy Land, so dexterously con- 
trived,—and, above all, the ample know. 
ledge of Scripture, and of writings illus« 
trative of Scripture, displayed in it—all 
these things might have seemed to bespeak 
the work of a man who “ had been long 
choosing, and begun late,” rather than of 
a stripling of nineteen. It might have 
been expected that such a poem would 
but have been the first of many—that so 
cordial a welcome would have stamped 
its author the follower of the muses for 
life; but having given to the world a 
small and well-known miscellaneous vo- 
lume in 1812, (the whole of which did 
not then appear for the first time,) he 
withdrew almost entirely from a pursuit 
to which he was by temper strongly in- 
clined, and devoted himself to the unob- 
strusive duties of the clerical office.* 
Previous, however, to the production of 
this volume, and whilst he was yet fellow 
of All Souls, a society to which (it should 
have been said) he had been elected from 
Brazen-nose, Reginald Heber travelled 
through those parts of Europe which were 
then open to an Englishman; and some 
of his observations upen Russia and the 
Crimea, which Dr. Clarke was permitted 


® Still, out of the fulness of his heart, or at the 
call of his friends, he would at intetvals give 
Faroe thut his hand had not forgot its cunning, 
owever it might have hung up the harp; anda 
specimen will not displease our readers :— 
FAREWELL, 
WG8HEN eyes are beaming 
What never tongue might tell, 
‘When tears are streaming 
From their crystal cell; , 
When hands are linked that dread to part 
And heart is met by throbbing heart, 
Oh! bitter, bitter is the smart 
Of them that bid farewell! 


When hope is chidden 
That fain of bliss would tell, 
And love forbidaen 
~ _ In the breast to dwell; 
When fettered by a viewless chain, 
We turn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh! death were mercy to the pai 
Of them that bid farewell !— MS. 
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to ‘extract from his MS. journal, and 
publish’ as notes to his own work, have 
éver been reckoned. the bijour of the vo- 
lume, and, indeed, convey more informa- 
tion in a few words than perhaps would 
have been communicated by any traveller, 
except Burckhardt—whose close and 
pithy sentences not unfrequently resemble 
these able memoranda. : 

Having now been put in possession of 
the valuable living of Hodnet, which had 
been reserved for him, he married Amelia, 
daughter of Dr. Shipley, late dean of St. 
Asaph, and, happy in the prospect of 
those domestic endearments which . no 
man was more qualified to enjoy, settled 
himself in his rectory. In no scene of 
his life, perhaps, did his character appear 
in greater beauty than whilst he was 
living here, ‘seeing God’s blessings 
spring out of his mother earth, and cating 
his’ own bread in peace and privacy.” 
His love of letters might have made him 
an inactive parish-priest, but he was daily 
amongst his parishioners, advising them 
in difficultiea, comforting them in dis- 
tress, kneeling, often te the hazard of his 
own life,* by their sick-beds ; exhorting, 
encouraging, teproving as he saw need ; 
where there was strife, the peacemaker ; 
where there was want, the cheerful giver. 
Yet in all this there was no parade, no 
effort, apparently not the smallest consci- 
ousness that his conduct differed from 
that of other men—his duty seemed to be 
his delight, his piety an instinct. 

The Bampton Lectures which he pub- 
lished in 1816 established his reputation 
in the theological world; for, though 
many dissented from his views on some 
speculative points, every competent judge 
was compelled to do justice to the depth 
of learning, the variety of research, and 
the richness of illustration which those 
compositions displayed. 

At home, in his own parish, his ser- 
mons were very original.—His /anguage 
in the pulpit was polished, for such it 
was in his ordinary conversation, yet scl- 
dom above the reach of a country congre- 
gation, and sometimes (when there was a 
duty to be driven home) plain-spoken to 
a degree for which few modern men would 
have had courage. ~ Frequently it exhi- 
bited metaphors, bold, and even startling’; 
and ever possessed a singular charm, in 
the happy adoption of goons from 
the pure and undefiled English of our 
Bible, with which his mind was tho- 
roughly imbued. 

4 the midst of these exercises of his 
calling, public and private, he found time 

* Mr. Heber was, on one occasion, brought to 
dhe brink of the grave by a typhus fever caught 


in this way. 


to com mahy hymns; which, had he 
comnploted, the pO as (with the assist. 
ance of friends) he hoped to have done, 
would have been in relation to the Gos- 
pels for the several Sundays throughout 
the year.+ 

In 1822, Reginal Heber undertook a 
more serious task, which was to finish a 
life of Jeremy Taylor, and a critical ex- 
amination of his writings, for a new edi- 
tion of the works of that great and good 
man. Since the publication of his Bamp- 


‘ton Lectures, this was the first theological 


essay of any length in which he had 
openly engaged.—About the time when 
this Life appeared, Mr. Heber was elected 
preacher at Lincoln’s-inn—a very flatter- 
ing distinction.— Thus usefully and hap- 
pily was he engaged ;—in town, occupy- 
ing an honourable and important situa- 
tion, and with easy access to men of 
letters, of whom the capital must ever be 
the resort ;—in the country, inhabiting a 
parsonage, built by himself in a situation 
which he had selected, in the neighbour- 
hood of most of his kindred, amidst friends 
who loved and reverenced him, and in a 
parish where none would have desired a 

eater satisfaction than to have done 

im a service,—when he was summoned 
from scenes where, to use a beautiful 
expression of Warburton’s, “he had 
hung a thought upon every thorn,” to 
take upon himself the government of the 
church in India. What his struggles at 
that moment were, those who were near 
him at the time knew well. How could 


‘such a man contemplate such a charge 


without some self-distrust ? How could 
he give up his country without a pang ? 
How could he look forward to an Podian 
climate without apprehension—not, in- 
deed, for himself, (for of himself he was 
ever prodigal,) but for his wife and child ? 
Still a splendid opportunity of usefulness 
was offered him. After much delibera- 
tion, he refused the appointment, not 
however without some misgiving of heart : 
he shortly after withdrew his refusal, and 
was then satisfied that he had acted right. 
—Having returned to Hodnet for a few 
weeks to settle his affairs before his final 
departure, on Sunday, 20th April, 1823, 
he preached his last sermon there, the 
effect of which those whe read it ma 
artly conjecture—those who heard it 
we are told) will never forget. 

A special general meeting of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
was now called, and a valedictory address 
to him, pronounced, in the name of that 
venerable body, by the Bishop of Bristol ; 
an address only yielding in beauty (if it 
does yield) to the reply which it produced 

+ They have since been published. 
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—the one dignified,: essive, affec. 
tionate—the et ee the 
natural eloquerice of excited feelings. 

‘On Monday, 16th June, 1823, Dr. 
Heber embarked with his family a little 
below Gravesend, and, accompanied to 
the ship -by many sorrowing friends, bade 
adieu to England for ever.—In the Octo- 
ber following, he landed in India with a 
field before him that might challenge the 
labours of an apostle, and we will venture 
to say, with as much of the spirit of an 
apostle in him as has rested on any man 
in these latter days.—Short as his time in 
India was, his visitations had embraced 
almost the whole of his vast diocese.— 
In the course of this arduous pilgrim- 
age from Calcutta to Bombay, he found 
occasions for preaching upwards of fifty 
times.—After an absence of about fifteen 
months, in October, 1825, he again ar- 
rived at Calcutta, where he remained long 
enough to make his reports to England— 
to preside at meetings where his presence 
was required—to hold an ordination, and, 
what was of no small im Ce, tO pro« 
mote the buildingiof a church in the 
native town at Calcutta.—This done, the 
Bishop hastened to Madras, a presidency 
which he had reserved for a separate visit- 
ation, and wherein it was ordained that 
he should end his course. On Good 
Friday, he preached at Combaconum, on 
‘the crucifixion ; and on Easter Sunday, 
at Tanjore, on the resurrection. e 
day following he held a confirmation at 
the same place ; and in the evening deli- 
vered an address to the assembled mis- 

sionaries, as he stood near the grave of 

Schwartz, a name which he had ever 
venerated. He arrived at Trichinopoly 
on the first of April, 1826.—Next day 
being Sunday, he again preached and 
confirmed, a rite which he administered 
once more on Monday morning in the 
Fort Church. He returned home to break- 

fast; but before sitting down, took a 

cold-bath, as he had done the two preced- 

ing days. His attendant, thinking that 
he stayed more than the usual time, en- 
tered the apartment, and found the body 
at the bottom of the water, with the face 
downwards. The usual restoratives of 
bleeding, friction, and inflating the lungs, 
were instantly tried, but life was gone, 
and, on opening the head, it was disco- 
vered that a vessel had burst on the brain, 
in consequence, as the medical men agreed, 
of the sudden plunge into the water whilst 
he was warm and exhausted. His remains 
were deposited, with every mark of respect 


and unfeigned sorrow, on the north side 
of the altar of St. John’s church at Tri- 
chinopoly. 

Thus died this faithful servant of Ged, 
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of his epi » labouring to the last.in 
the cause that was nearest his heart, and, 
like Fletcher of Madely, almost expiring 
in the very act of duty. The world may. 
henour his memory as it will, thoug 
such as were best acquainted with him 
can scarcely hope that it should do him 
justice.—None could know him truly as, 
he was, without visiting (as we have 
often done) the parish where he had 
chiefly resided from his childhood up 
wards—where he had been seen. as 
son, the husband, the father, the brother, 
the master, above all, as the shepherd of 
the flock. .There, we are told, the tidings 
of his death were received by. all as.if each 
had lost a personal friend ; and though a 
considerable intetval had since 
he bade them farewell, their sorrow was 
as fresh as if he had just breathed his 
last under that roof which, in doubt, in 
difficulty, and in distress, had so fre. 
quently been their refuge. 


Fine Arts. 


LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 
Lion1z1N@, in the fine lamb-like days 
of March is a favourite purspit of ¢ 
London population ; and in the course of 
the present season we shall endeavour to 
introduce to our readers such. of the exhi- 
bitions in the metropolis as. are entitled 
to special notice. e shall be as ae 
on these matters as our arrangements wi 
allow, so as to aim at precedence of infor. 
mation for our London friends, and for 
our ee readers, an accumulating re- 
serve for their annual visit to the modern 
Babylon. 

The first se a ay don a we Basaar 
opened on Saturda nearly opposite 
the Pantheon in Onfonl atest, on hich 
occasion we were included in the “ private 
view.” Besides a thousand other attrac- 
tions for our lady friends, such as. the 
usual assortment of bazaar merchandize 
and bijouterie, there is a British Diorama 
of four beautiful views painted by Stan- 
field and Roberts, and said to be the-four 
largest pictures ever exhibited together in 
this country. The subjects are the Lake 
of Maggiore in Italy; the Interior of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor; Wreck of 
an Indiaman, on the coast; and Tintern 
Abbey, by Moonlight ; with various effects 
of light and shade. The changing of the 
views is by a plan very different from that 
of the Diorama in the Regent’s Park, 
being by four boards closing up from 
each side, and then receding from a point 
of light to the full s of the scene. 
Tintern Abbey and iore occur to 


in the 43rd acy, nbnag th third, 
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we-as-the finest; and'St. George’s Cha 

is a beautiful ‘display of Koberts’s a 
in architectutal painting. Attached to the 
Bazaar also is 2 collection ae 


Cross in a of full-sized models, in 
which the light and shade are admirably 
effective, so as to represent the illusion of 
a masterly picture. 

A Model of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria’s Salt Mine, at Wieliczka, in Ga- 
licia, is now exhibiting on the ground. 
floor of the “ Argyle Rooms,” in which 
the ‘several chambers and pits, and the 
machinery are ingeniously represented. 
Thereare likewise some pretty cosmoramic 
views of the principal towns of the district. 


~“@lrcana of Stience. 





Printing Machinery. 
Ar the Royal Institution, on Friday 
evening (22nd Feb.), Mr. Cowper gave a 
short account of the recent improvements 
in the art of printing. 

He noticed the improvement in the 
common press by the late Lord Stanhope, 
‘and also gave a sketch of the art of stere- 
otype, the practice of which was success- 
fally revived by his lordship. A new mode 
of printing music, invented by Mr. C., 
was-also described, and some specimens 
were exhibited, possessing the useful 
quality of legibility combined with neat- 
ness of execution. He then proceeded to 
the description of the steam-printing ma- 
‘chinery lately introduced, and exhibited, 
by means of some simple diagrams, the 
first suggestion of printing by machinery 
by Mr. W. Nicholson in his very com- 
prehensive patent ;—the first practice of 
printing by machinery by Mr Kenig ;— 
the almost coeval invention of Messrs. 
Donkin and Bacon ;-—and, lastly, the 
successful inventions of himself and Mr. 
Applegath. About sixty machines have 
been constructed, in their joint patents, 
for printing books, bank notes, newspa- 
pers, &c., the construction being varied 
according to circumstances. They have 
just erected the machine by which the 
Times newspaper is now printed, which 
throws off 4,000 sheets per hour, printed 
on one side. This machine necessarily 
consists of more than their machines 
for printing books: it was shown to con- 
sist of four printing cylinders, made to 
rise to let the form of type pass, and to 
fall when they are required to give the 
impression : y Hen are supplied with pa- 
per by four lads, the sheets, after receiv- 


‘ing the impression, passing into the hands 


et other four lads. 


Principal Tunnels in England. 
Tue first tunnel ever constructed in this 
country was on the Trent and Mersey 
Canal, for the Duke of Bridgewater ; it 
is nearly 2,900 yards in length, and some 

are cut out of a solid rock ;—since 
that four others have been executed over 
the same canal of 131, 350, 573, and 1,242 
yards each in length. 

The Worcester and Birmingham canals 
have five tunnels ; the largest 2,700 yards 
in length ; the four others 110, 120, 400, 
and 512. 

The Leeds and Liverpool canals have 
two tunnels of 1,530 and 1,000 yards. 

The Leicester and Northampton canals 
have four tunnels of 286, 880, 990, and 
1,056 yards. 

The Leominster canal has two tunnels 
of 1,250 and 3,850 yards. 

The Thames and Severn canals, one 
tunnel of 4,300 yards. 

The Chesterfield canal, two tunnels of 
2,850 and 1,000 yards. 

The Crumford canal, one tunnel of 
2,966 yards. 

The Dudley and Owen canals, three 
tunnels of 623, 2,926, and 3,776 yards. 

The Ellesmere canal, two tunnels of 
487 and 775 yards. 

The Hereford and Gloucester canals, 
three tunnels of 440, 1,320, 2,192 yards. 

The Edgebaston canal, ‘four tunnels of 
100, 400, 500, and 2,700 yards. 

The old Birmingham canal, two tun- 
nels of 2,200 and 1,000 yards. 

The Grand Union canal, two tunnels 
of 1,165 and 1,524 yards. 

The Grand Junction canal, two tunnels 
of 3,045 and 3,080. 

The Oxford canal, two tunnels of 1,188 


and 750. 

The Huddersfield canal, one tunnel, 
very near four miles long, principally cut 
through a rocky mountain.—Jacosus. 


Paris Flower-Market in the Month of 
January. 


Amowncest the shrubs exposed for sale at 
the flower-market were remarked :—the 
pittosporum sinense in flower, the mimo- 
sa longifolia, several varieties of camellia, 
orange trees in flower, the mespilus pyra- 
cantha, privet, a great number of pines, 
cypresses, thurgas, &c., the crategus 
labra, many phillica ericoides (Cape 
eaths), erica alba, viburnam-tinus, chry- 
santhemums, the Daphnis Indica, and 
the dauphin (a charming varicty, due to 
the ingenious method of M. Fion), myr- 
tles, jasmines, lilacs, Chinese reses, all in 
pots, the latter in full flower. 
The herbaceous plants in flower were 
mignonette, double violets, peony offici- 
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nale, common hyacinths, ranunculi, pri- 
mula sinensis, &c. : 

Of fruits and forest ftees, there was a 
gredt variety pulled-up by the roots, as 
apple, pear, cherry, apricot, peach, curs 
rant, black ditto, raspberries, vines, &c. 
—white acacias, parasols, poplars of all 
kinds, ash, base trefoil (cytiscus), ma- 
ple, elm, sycamore, walnut, plantain, 
birch, linden, japan varnish, arbre de 
Judée, laurier, cerise, &c. Of pines— 
laricis, Scotch, lord, epiceas, thurgas, 
cypress, and a great many shrubs in 
flower, and ‘honeysuckles sold by the 
hundred.— Literary Gazette. 


To Destroy Red Spiders in Hot-houses. 


* Take a quarter of a pound of flour of 
sulphur, mix it in a common-sized water- 
ing-pot of water, and pour the mixture 
along the top of the flues when the fires 
are at work, putting least near the furnace 
and most at the farther extremity, through 
a coarse rose, when the sulphur will be 
found to have run down the sides of the 
flues, and adhered to them, as well as upon 
the top. The sulphureous exhalation 
arising from the hot flues generally de- 
atroys the spider in five or six days, when 
a good syringing will clear the plants of 
them; but the house is neither steamed 
nor syringed from the time the sulphur is 
put on till they are killed..-Lowdon’s 
Gardeners’ Magazine. 


Garden Waiis. 

Painting walls black has been tried in 
several places, and the result has been 
better leaves, larger and more numerous 
fruit, and the destruction of the larve of 
insects on the wall. A cheap way of 
blackening a wall is first to paint it with 
boiling coal tar, and, when that is tho. 
roughly dry, to paint over again with 
black oil paint : this would produce a jet 
black.— Ibid. 

English Oaks. 

In planting oaks the proportion ought 
tobe thus: 3,000 trees per acre, at about 
4 feet asunder; of these 1,000 should be 
oaks, 1,000 larch, 500 spruce, and 500 
beech. The three last will all be valuable 
in their turns, as they are gradually felled, 
for rails, &c., and will amply repay the 
planter; leaving, I will say, 800 oaks, 
allowing the loss of 200 for casualties. 
These, again, will require thinning before 
being finally left to make large timber. 
How fine the prospect of five or ten acres 
covered with straight, tall, thrifty oaks, I 
heed not say; for every Englishman will, 
Thope, appreciate it. The oaks, of which 
I have given the girths, were all trans- 

lanted. Were I asked for advice as to 
planting, I should say, plant larch, spruce, 
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and ‘beech, 24 to. 3 fect. high, for, if 
smaller, they generally suffer. from’ ‘hares 
and rabbits ; and oaks 34 to 4 feet high, 
twice transplanted, and well rooted; for 
upon this:more than any thing success 
depends. The oaks in particular should 
be stout and clean, not drawn up in a 
crowd, and, in consequence, weak and 
spindly.—In this way, on the most mode- 
rate soils, fine plantations of oak may be 
raised with certainty.—Jbid. 
Botany. 

The success of the recent mission’ to 
Ava has been the completest in the de- 
partment of botany. This will readily 
occur to our readers, when they recollect 
the talent, zeal, industry, and skill of 
the gentleman at the head of this branch 
of inquiry. Dr. Wallich has been left 
behind at Amherst to complete his in- 
quiry into the resources of the valuable 
forests of that and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Until this be effected the full ex- 
tent of his successful researches cannot 
be known. The number of species col- 
lected by him amounted, when the mis- 
sion left him at Amherst, to about sixteen: 
thousand, of which five hundred and up- 
wards are new and undescribed. Among 
these last, may be mentioned seven spe- 
ties of oak, two species of walnut, a 
rose, three willows, a raspberry, and a 
pear; several plants discovered by him 
are so remarkable as to constitute them- 
selves new genera. Among the latter 
may be mentioned one which has been 
called Amherstia, in compliment to the 
Lady Amherst. This constitutes proba- 
bly the most beautiful and noble plant of 
the Indian Flora. Two trees of it only 
are known to exist, and these are found 
in the gardens of a monastery on the 
banks of the Salwen The number of 
specimens brought to Calcutta amount 
to little less than 18,000, among which 
are many beautiful live plants for the 
botanical garden, chiefly of the orchi- 
deous, scitamineous, and li us fa. 
milies. Dr. Wallich, when at Ava, 
obtained permission of the Burmese go- 
vernment to prosecute his botanical ree 
searches on the mountains about twenty 
miles from Ava. In these, which are 
from 3 to 4,000 feet high, he spent eight 
days, and brought from them some of the 
finest parts of his collection. These 
mountains contain several plants which 
are common to them with the Himalaya 
chain, but the greater part of their Flora 
is rare and curious. e botany of the 
new provinces to the south is considered 
to be highly novel and interesting, come 
bining in a great degree the characters of 
the Floras of continental India and the 
Malayan countries. —Brewsicr’s Journal. 
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The adhesion of Screw Naiis. 

The screws used in these experiments 
were about two inches long 22-100 dia- 
meter at the exterior of the threads’ 
15-100 diameter at the bottom, the depth 
of the worm or thread being 35-1000, 
and the number of threads in one inch 12. 
They ead eng through pieces of wood 
exactly half an inch in thickness, and 
drawn out by the weights given in the 
following table :— 


790 Ibs. 
Dry sound ash.. 790 Ibs. 


Dry oak......... 760 Ibs. 
Dry mahogany. 770 lbs. 
Dry elm......... 655 Ibs. 


Dry sycamore.. 830 lbs. 

The force required to draw similar 
screws out of deal and the softer wood is 
about half the above.— Phil. Mag. 

African Elephant. 

Since 1681 no African elephant has 
been seen in Europe, until the young fe- 
male figured by M. Cuvier, which is now. 
alive in Paris, having been sent as a pre« 
sent by the-Pacha of Egypt. Its habits, 
so far as those of a very young animal 
can be relied on, exhibit none of the fe- 
rocity dsually ascribed to it, and are in, 
deed fully as mild, intelligent, and trac. 
table as those of the elephant of Asia.— 


Zoological Journal. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


FALLING OF THE BRUNSWICK 
THEATRE. 


ALTHOUGH we are not chroniclers of 
the times, our readers may expect from us 
something beyond the passing notice of 
this catastrophe, given in our last Num- 
ber. In the multitude of “ accounts” we 
had, however, resolved to remain quiet ; 
but our intention has been changed by the 
pS pers of an interesting narrative in 

e Weekly Review of Saturday last, 
which, in style, is far beyond the newspaper 
stories, and is, we doubt not, equally va- 
luable for its accuracy. It is entitled the 
“© Narrative of John Williams, one 
of the persons who were buried alive 
in the ruins of the Brunswick The. 
atre, taken down from his Conversa- 
tion in the Hospital ;” and we are 
induced to give it entire. 

In the beginning of last autumn I was 
sent to London on some matters of busi- 
ness by my father, Mr. Williams, the 
building-surveyor of Chester, who is also 
known to the literary world by his ** Re. 


marks” .on some of the architectural anti- 
quities of that city. I carried letters of 
introduction. to Mr. Nash, to Mr. Rick- 
man, of the House ef. Commons, ‘and to 
another Member of Parliament, whose 
name I do not wish to mention. The 
last gentleman invited me to his house, 
overwhelmed me with professions of a 
and quite turned my head with his ‘offers 
of services.. When the business which 
had called me to town was finished, I 
wrote to my father of the new prospects 
that had been ed to me, and, in con- 
tempt of his advice and injunctions, de- 
termined .on. remaining in London, to 
follow out a career, so much better adapted 
to my talents than that of a provincial 
builder. An open quarrel with my family 
was the consequence ; but I took no trou. 
ble to appease their anger, being convinced 
that a very short time would prove the 
wisdom of my conduct, and enable me to 
demand rather than solicit forgiveness. 

Two months passed away in expecta. 
tion ; my money was spent, and the people 
at my lodgings began to abate in their 
civility, when I thought it necessary to 
bring. my patron to the point.. I called 
at his house for that purpose, and found 
him just stepping into a post-chaise. He 
seemed as glad to see me as ever, but, of 
course, had little time for conversation. 
When he had fairly seated himself in the 
vehicle, and, in my despair, I had ven- 
tured to ask how long he meant to be 
absent from town, ing me cordially 
by the hand, he informed me that if there 
was a call of the House, he might be 
obliged to return in the course of the 
Session, but that, at all events, he would 
have the pleasure of seeing me this time 
next year. I do not remember the car- 
riage driving off—but the passers-by stop- 
ping to look at me, as I stood like a statue 
on the flags, recalled me to myself, and I 
went home to my lodgings. 

I was too timid, or too obstinate, to 
write to my father. I preferred lowering 
my expectations, and applying for a.clerk- 
ship in a builder’s office, and was pre- 
mised the influence of several persons of 
respectability in order to obtain it. In 
the mean time, by the advice of an ac- 
quaintance, I was induced te apply to the 
pawnbroker for a temporary pecuniary 
relief ; but this did not enable me to dis- 
charge the rent of my lodgings. The 
civility of my landlady was changed to 
coldness, and her coldness, by a natural 
transition, to heat. The persecution I 
underwent at home made me take refuge 
in public-houses, where I fell in with 
companions as desperate as myself, but 
apparently more happy. I at length left 
my lodgings secretly, with the remains of 














my wardrobe under my arm. I cngaged 
a bed the t at what is called a 
theatrical house, but one of the lowest of 
the sort, where I first acquired a taste— 
or rathera passion—for stage-amusements, 
and became —- by the introduc- 
tion of her brother, with a young actress, 
whose name, whether she is dead or alive, 
will not be benefited by an association 
with mine. My appearance at this time, 
with regard to dress, was respectable, and 
my manners probably intimated an ac- 
quaintance with better society than that 
enjoyed by my companions. The recep- 
tion I met with from the lady was fa- 
vourable ; and, young, beautiful, ami- 
able, and, I am convinced, innocent, she 
made an impression on my heart which 
is the only part of my London history I 
am not ashamed of acknowledging. 

I debated with myself whether, on find. 
ing a situation, I should not remove her 
from: a mode of life at least dangerous, if 
not disgraceful, by ae her my wife, 
or, by attaching myself to her profession, 
serve as a protector from its danger, and 
derive from it the means of our mutual 
subsistence. My debate, however, was 
speedily cut short; no situation turned 
up; I was pursued by means of sum. 
monses for several small debts; my land. 
lord refused: me. even a night’s lodging 
without the money in advance, and I was 

ed to make my retreat to another 
quarter of the town. It would be dis. 
gusting to pursue, step by step, the path 
of my ine, which was now fearfully 
precipitous. From the parlour I sunk to 
the tap-room—from the society of masters 
to that of journeymen—from the shabby 
surtout to the tattered jacket. My place 
of refuge was in Barlow-court, a narrow 
lane in the neighbourhood of Wells-street, 
and having some slight knowledge of the 
upholstery and cabinet-making business, 
I received employment accidentally in 
fitting up the Brunswick Theatre. 

My earnings were very small, but I 
contrived to chest my hunger out of suf- 
ficient to enable me to drown, almost 
every night, in intoxication the sense of 
my degradation and my despair. 

The theatre was at length opened, al- 
though the internal work was not all 
finished. I was in attendance at the fatal 
rehearsal of the 28th of February, in the 
course of my me; As I was passing 
across the stage, I was arrested by the 
voice of a new actress—a voice that had 
lingered in my ear in spite of every thing. 
The earnestness of my gaze was observed 
by one of my fellow-workmen, who in- 
formed me that the lady whom I seemed 
toadmire.so much was Mrs. ———. Mrs. 
——>!..She was married! I forgot at 
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the moment my situation, my dregs, the 
pete of time and place, and I rushed 
orward to demand from her own lips a 
confirmation or a denial of the truth of 
what I had heard. That motion saved 
my life. There was heard at the instant 
a sound which I cannot describe by crash, 
or roar, or any other imitative word in 
the language ; it was not loud—nor shrill 
—nor hollow ; you its associations in 
my memory with what followed may have 
fixed its peculiar character in my mind— 
but I can only describe it to the imagina- 
tion by likening it to one’s conception of 
the harsh, grating, sullen, yet abrupt 
noise of the grave-stone when it shall be 
suddenly raised from its sandy, clammy 
bed, at the sounding of the last trumpet. 
One of the actors rushed across the stage, 
and — om by the side-door. Of the 
rest, those who were speaking sto in 
the middle of a word ; the hand te} in 
mimic passion was not dropped; the 
moving crowd of human beings stood still, 
as if by one impulse ;—there was a pause 
of two or three seconds. .Some, whose 
mind was more present, raised their eyes 
to the roof; but the rest were motionless, 
even in the vagrant 8 of vision, and 
stood mute and still Tike a gallery of sta- 
tues. I cannot even attempt to describe 
the sound which awoke the scene from 
this appearance of death, only to give it 
thereality. I would liken it to thunder, 
if you could mingle the idea of the ex- 
plosion with that of its effects—or to the 
rush. of a mighty torrent, if you could 
cy amalgamated, as it were, in its roar 
the typical voices of pain, and horror, and 
confusion, and struggling, and death. I 
staggered back, and nearly fell into an 
abyss that was cloven into the floor by a 
fragment of the iron roof on the very spot 
where I had stood but a moment before. 
While rushing up the side of the newly- 
formed precipice to regain my footing, by 
the single terrified glance I had time and 
light to cast behind, I saw that the iron 
and wood were wet with blood and brains 
and the other horrible mysteries of man’s 
inner body, and that the “ living soul” I 
had just talked to was not to be recog- 
nised by the sight as having ever borne 
the external characteristics of a human 
being. . 
The light was suddenly shut out—and 
yet so slowly as to inflict upon my sight 
that which will ever stand between it and 
the sun. . Fragment after fragment rushed 
furiously from the roof, but yet so thickly 
intermingled, that I cannot at this mo- 
ment say whether or not the mass of roof 
was disunited at all in its descent. Then 
the bursting of the walls—the grating of 
the stones and bricks as they were ground 
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into der—the rending of the planks 
and ai partitions —the hissing sound 
of the lamp and brass-work—the damp 
crush of human bodies—and the yells of 
mortal agony froma hundred hearts, which 
seemed wilder and stronger even than the 
inanimate sounds that had called them 
into being—to choke, conquer, and si- 
lence them for ever. 

All was dark. A weight was upon my 
shoulders which an Atlas could not have 
moved; my left leg was fixed between 
two planks, and, as-I discovered by feel- 
ing with my hand before the pain an- 
nounced it, it was broken and distorted ; 
the side outline of the narrow chamber in 
which I sate would have nearly described 
a right-angled triangle, the hypothenuse 
leaning on my back ; above, I could ex- 
tend my hand to its full length without 
obstacle, but the aperture could not have 
admitted any thing thicker than the arm ; 
before me was a wall ry of solid 
iron, and below, and at the sides, the sur- 
face, consisting of iron, brick, stones, and 
wood, was broken into narrew interstices. 

When the united sounds I have des- 
cribed had subsided into a distant hum, a 
single voice rose upon my ear ; it was the 
voice of the lady mentioned above ; it 
was one wild, shrill, unbroken scream. 
Ido not know how long it lasted; I do 
not even know whether it was a human 
voice at all; it did not stop for breath ; 
its way was not impeded, like that of the 
rest, by the intervention of the ruins; 
minute after minute it continued, and 
every minute it became wilder and shriller, 
piercing like an arrow, through my head 
and heart, till my tortured senses found 
temporary relief in insensibility. 

y fainting fit probably lasted a con- 
siderable time; for, when I recovered, 
it was Jong before I could understand my 
situation, or recall any thing that had 
happened to my memory. At length, 
piece by piece, the truth came before me, 
and I could feel the cold. sweat trickling 
down my brow. The voice I had heard 
existed probably only in imagination, for 
it was now silent. A low deep sound 
was humming in my ears, which I could 
at length distinguish to be the simulta- 
neous groans of human beings, separated 
from me either by distance or some thick 
and deadening barrier. My ear endea- 
voured in vain to divide it into its com- 
ponent parts, and to recognise the voices 
of those I knew; and there was some- 
thing more horrible in this vague myste- 
rious monotony than if it had been dis- 
tinctly fraught with the dying accents-of 
the one I loved best on earth. I felt as 
if my lot must be bitterer than that of 
the rest. I was alone—I was.cut off even 


from communion of . ‘sufferings: while 
they, I imagined, were together, and in 
the sound of one another’s voices; and 
the touch, even, of one another’s clothes, 
received some relief from the idea of 
total abandonment, of agony unimagined 
and unshared. 

My senses, I believe, began to totter’; 
for I complained aloud of my lonely fate : 
1 knew that I was behaving absurdly, 
but I could not help it ; I beat the iron 
walls of my dungeon with my clenched 
hands till they were wet with blood, and 
shrieked aloud with a voice rendered tere 
rific by the fury of despair. The voices 
of the rest appeared to be startled into 
silence at the sound—or perhaps it fell 
upon their ears like a cry of comfort and 
hope, an answer to their groans from the 
surface of the earth. After a pause I 
heard another dull, heavy sound, like 
that produced by a muffled drum; it 
was in reality, a drum, and probably 
beat by one of the band, as a more pow- 
erful means of awakening attention than 
his own voice. The sound, in such cir. 
cumstances, was inexpressibly awful ; 
and when the hand that smote the instrue 
ment in so unaccustomed a scene wandere 
ed by habit into a regular tune, my sen- 
sations were exaggerated into a species of 
horror which 1 can liken only to that 
which might be supposed to visit a relic 
gious mind on witnessing some 
and blasphemous impiety. 

It may seem a — of insanity to 
mention it; but when the roll of the 
drum, and the sound of human voices 
had ceased, and after I had been left for 
a considerable time, as it were, to my- 
self, even in these circumstances of tere 
ror, and leneliness, and mystery, 1 pos- 
sessed a species of knowl which the 
denizens of the surface would have deem- 
ed equally useless and unattainable to 
those und: und ;—I knew the hour of 
the night. Like the idiot who mimicked, 
at the proper intervals, the audible mea- 
surement of time, after the clock was ree 
moved, which had taught him the prac. 
tice, my inclination for drinking, which 
had been converted by habit into an 
almost unconquerable passion, returned 
at the accustomed time of its gratification. 
In spite of surrounding circumstances, I 
fancied myself in the midst of my disso- 
lute companions, in the scene of our 
coarse and vulgar revels; I drank, but 
without being filled; I became drunken 
with imagination ; and the close arid poi- 
sonous atmosphere, which before 
been burthened with my groans, now 
rung with song, and laughter, and im. 
precations. This state of unnatural ex- 
citement passed away, but the re-action 








my wardrobe under my arm. I engaged 
a bed the night at what is called a 
theatrical house, but one of the lowest of 
the sort, where I first acquired a taste— 
or rathera passion—for stage-amusements, 
and became acquainted, by the introduc- 
tion of her brother, with a young actress, 
whose name, whether she is dead or alive, 
will not be benefited by an association 
with mine. My appearance at this time, 
with regard to dress, was respectable, and 
my manners probably intimated an ac- 
quaintance with better society than that 
enjoyed by my companions. The recep- 
tion I met with from the lady was fa- 
vourable ; and, young, beautiful, ami- 
able, and, I am convinced, innocent, she 
made an impression on my heart which 
is the only part of my London history I 
am not ashamed of acknowledging. 

I debated with myself whether, on find- 
ing a situation, I should not remove her 
fron: a mode of life at least dangerous, if 
not disgraceful, by making her my wife, 
or, by attaching myself to her profession, 
serve as a protector from its danger, and 
derive from it the means of our mutual 
subsistence. My debate, however, was 
speedily cut short; no situation turned 
up; I was pursued by means of sum. 
monses for several small debts; my land- 
lord refused: me even a night’s lodging 
without the money in advance, and I was 
compelled to make my retreat to another 
quarter of the town. It would be dis- 
gusting to pursue, step by step, the path 
of my ine, which was now fearfully 
precipitous. From the parlour I sunk to 
the tap-room—from the society of masters 
to that of journeymen—firom the shabby 
surtout to the tattered jacket. My place 
of refuge was in Barlow-court, a narrow 
lane in the neighbourhood of Wells-street, 
and having some slight knowledge of the 
upholstery and cabinet-making business, 
I received employment accidentally in 
fitting up the Brunswick Theatre. 

My earnings were very small, but I 
contrived to chest my hunger out of suf- 
ficient to enable me to drown, almost 
every night, in intoxication the sense of 
my degradation and my despair. 

The theatre was at length opened, al- 
though the internal work was not all 
finished. I was in attendance at the fatal 
rehearsal of the 28th of February, in the 
course of my duty. As I was passing 
across the stage, I was arrested by the 
voice of a new actress—a voice that had 
lingered in my ear in spite of every thing. 
The earnestness of my gaze was observed 
by one of my felJow-workmen, who in- 
formed me that the lady whom I seemed 
toadmire.so much was Mrs. ———._ Mrs. 


I forgot ‘at 


———!.:She was married ! 
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the moment my situation, my dress, the 
oe pe of time and place, and I rushed 
orward to demand from her own lips a 
confirmation or a denial of the truth of 
what I had heard. That motion saved 
my life. There was heard at the instant 
a sound which I cannot describe by crash, 
or roar, or any other imitative word in 
the language; it was not loud—nor shrill 
—nor hollow ; perhaps its associations in 
my memory with what followed may have 
fixed its peculiar character in my mind— 
but I can only describe it to the imagina- 
tion by likening it to one’s conception of 
the harsh, grating, sullen, yet abrupt 
Noise of the grave-stone when it shall be 
suddenly raised from its sandy, clammy 
bed, at the sounding of the last trumpet. 
One of the actors rushed across the stage, 
and — = by the side-door. ool " 
rest, those who were speaking sto} 
the middle of a word ; the hand raised in 
mimic passion was not dropped; the 
moving crowd of human beings stood still, 
as if by one impulse ;—there was a pause 
of two or three seconds. Some, whose 
mind was more present, raised their eyes 
to the roof; but the rest were motionless, 
even in the vagrant 8 of vision, and 
stood mute and still like a gallery of sta- 
tues. I cannot even attempt to déscribe 
the sound which awoke the scene from 
this ap ce of death, only to give it 
thereality. I would liken it to thunder, 
if you could mingle the idea of the ex- 
plosion with that of its effects—or to the 
rush. of a mighty torrent, if you could 
fancy amalgamated, as it were, in its roar 
the typical voices of pain, and horror, and 
confusion, and struggling, and death. 
staggered back, and nearly fell into an 
abyss that was cloven into the floor by a 
fragment of the iron roof on the very spot 
where I had stood but a moment before. 
While rushing up the side of the newly- 
formed precipice to regain ey footing, by 
the single terrified glance I had time and 
light to cast behind, I saw that the iron 
and wood were wet with blood and brains 
and the other horrible mysteries of man’s 
inner body, and that the “ living soul” I 
had just talked to was not to be recog- 
nised by the sight as having ever borne 
the external characteristics of a human 
being. 
The light was suddenly shut out—and 
yet so slowly as to inflict Apon my sight 
that which will ever stand between it and 
the sun. . Fragment after fragment rushed 
furiously from the roof, but yet so thickly 
intermingled, that I cannot at this mo- 
ment say whether or not the mass of roof 
was disunited at all in its descent. Then 
the bursting of’ the walls—the grating of 
the stones and bricks as they were ground 
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into der—the rending of the planks 
and pace partitions—the hissing sound 
of the lamp and brass-work—the damp 
crush of human bodies—and the yells of 
mortal agony from a hundred hearts, which 
seemed wilder and stronger even than the 
inanimate sounds that had called them 
into being—to choke, conquer, and si- 
lence them for ever. 

All was dark. A weight was upon my 
shoulders which an Atlas could not have 
moved; my left leg was fixed between 
two planks, and, as-I discovered by feel- 
ing with my hand before the pain an- 
nounced it, it was broken and distorted ; 
the side outline of the narrow chamber in 
which I sate would have nearly described 
a right-angled triangle, the hypothenuse 
leaning on my back ; above, I could ex- 
tend my hand to its full length without 
obstacle, but the aperture could not have 
admitted any thing thicker than the arm ; 
before me was a wall apparently of solid 
iron, and below, and at the sides, the sur- 
face, consisting of iron, brick, stones, and 
wood, was rem aa into narrew interstices. 

When the united sounds I have des- 
cribed had subsided into a distant hum, a 
single voice rose upon my ear ; it was the 
voice of the lady mentioned above ; it 
was one wild, shrill, unbroken scream. 
I do not know how long it lasted; I do 
Bot even know whether it was a human 
voice at all; it did not stop for breath ; 
its way was not impeded, like that of the 
rest, by the intervention of the ruins; 
minute after minute it continued, and 
every minute it became wilder and shriller, 
piercing like an arrow, through my head 
and heart, till my tortured senses found 
temporary relief in insensibility. 

My fainting fit probably lasted a con- 
siderable time ; for, when I recovered, 
it was Jong before I could understand my 
situation, or recall any thing that had 
happened to my memory. At length, 
piece by piece, the truth came before me, 
and I could feel the cold sweat trickling 
down my brow. The voice I had heard 
existed probably only in imagination, for 
it was now silent. A low deep sound 
was humming in my ears, which I could 
at length distinguish to be the simulta- 
neous groans of human beings, separated 
from me either by distance or some thick 
and deadening barrier. My ear endea- 
voured in vain to divide it into its com- 
ponent parts, and to recognise the voices 
of those I knew; and there was some- 
thing more horrible in this vague myste- 
rious monotony than if it had been dis- 
tinctly fraught with the dying accents-of 
the one I loved best on earth. I felt as 
if my lot must be bitterer than that of 
the rest. I was alone—I was.cut off even 
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from communion of ‘sufferings: while 
they, I imagined, were together, and in 
the sound of one another's voices; and 
the touch, even, of one another’s clothes, 
received some relief from the idea of 
total abandonment, of agony unimagined 
eae : 

y senses, I believe, began to totter’; 
for I complained aloud of my lonely fate : 
1 knew that I was behaving absurdly, 
but I could not help it ; I beat the iron 
walls of my durgeon with my clenched 
hands till they were wet with blood, and 
shrieked aloud with a voice rendered tere 
rific by the fury of despair. The voices 
of the rest appeared to be startled into 
silence at the sound—or perhaps it fell 
upon their ears like a cry of comfort and 
hope, an answer to their groans from the 
surface of the earth. After a pause I 
heard another dull, heavy sound, like 
that produced by a muffled drum; it 
was in reality, a drum, and probably 
beat by one of the band, as a more pow. 
erful means of awakening attention than 
his own voice. The sound, in such cire 
cumstances, was inexpressibly awful ; 
and when the hand that smote the instru. 
ment in so unaccustomed a scene wandere 
ed by habit into a regular tune, my sen- 
sations were exaggerated into a species of 
horror which 1 can liken only to that 
which might be supposed to visit a relic 
gious mind on witnessing some 
and blasphemous impiety. 

It may seem a nna of insanity to 
mention it; but when the roll of the 

m, and the sound of human voices 
had ceased, and after I had been left for 
a considerable time, as it were, to my- 
self, - ——— pre ea of tere 
ror, and leneliness, and mystery, 1 
sessed a species of knowled » which the 
denizens of the surface “all have deem- 
ed equally useless and unattainable to 
those underground ;—I knew the hour of 
the night. Like the idiot who mimicked, 
at the proper intervals, the audible mea- 
surement of time, after the clock was ree - 
moved, which had taught him the prac. 
tice, my inclination for drinking, which 
had been converted by habit into an 
almost unconquerable passion, returned 
at the accustomed time of its gratification. 
In spite of surrounding circumstances, I 
fancied myself in the midst of my disso. 
lute companions, in the scene of our 
coarse and vulgar revels; I drank, but 
without being filled; I became drunken 
with imagination ; and the close arid poi- 
sonous atmosphere, which before 
been burthened with my groans, now 
tung with songs, and laughter, and im- 
precations. This state of unnatural ex- 
citement passed away, but the re-action 
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which took place exhibited all the symp- 
toms that attend’ the awakening of the 
young and inexperienced drunkard. With 
head-ach, sickness, faintness, fear, fore- 
boding, repentance, I awoke, in “ an 
horror of great darkness.” 

Then the ideas, wholesome in them- 
selves, but which in such circumstances 
are felt like daggers, crowded round my 
burthened and wearied heart. My father 
—my family—imy arrogance—iny ingra- 
titade—my dishonesty--my misspent 
time-—-my forgetten duties—my blas- 
phemed and unregarded God! I buried. 
my face in my hands, but I could not 
hide them from my soul. Slowly and 
sternly they passed before me; but the 
last idea swallowed up its precursors ; and 
with a start and a shudder, I found my- 
self trembling on the verge of eternity— 
on the very steps of the judgment seat, 
entering into the presence of the awful 
and eternal Judge. 

It will be esteemed an example of the 
bathos when I mention next my hunger 
and thirst, and say that these passions of 
the perishing body almost neutralized the 
effect of the above sentiments of my im- 
mortal soul. Hunger, indeed, may be 
borne, at least to the extent it was my 
lot to endure it; but thirst is truly a 
chastisement ‘ of scorpions.” 

I have not described my feelings ; 
I have simply catalogued, and in a 
very incomplete manner, their proximate 
causes. I-sunk by degrees into a sort of 
stupor, from which I was awakened by 
the light of heaven streaming full in my 
face,. through an aperture made in the 
ruins by my deliverers: The apparent 
apathy, or, as some term it, philosophy, 
which I displayed, has been attributed to 
wrong causes. The truth is, that al- 
though at first my body was awoke, my, 
mind. was almost wholly insensible ; it 
recovered its consciousness by very slow 

egrees, and it was not until I was left 
alone at night, that I became completely 
sensible of my deliverance. 

’ [We have much satisfaction in saying, 
that the imprudent and most unhappy 
young man, for whose interesting narra- 
tive we reckon confidently on the thanks 
of our readers, is now pronounced to be 
out of danger. He has been removed to 
the house of a friend of his father, an 
eminent solicitor in Gray’s Inn: but 
even while in the hospital, he was visited 
by many persons of the highest respect- 
ability. His most constant attendant, 


however, was a young female, who had 
been dug out of the ruins, almost unhurt, 
very soon after the accident happened. 
We are restrained, by considerations. of 
delicacy, from adverting, in a particular 
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manner, to her connexion with the narra 
tive; but if she was the lady who stood 
upon the stage at the time of the catas- 
trophe, Mr. Williams’s informer must 
have been mistaken in her person, for she 
is not Mrs. ————, but Miss J— 
Weekly Review. 


The Selector; 


AND 


LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 








THE CEDARS OF LEBANON—FROM 

“SALATHIEL,” BY MR. COLERIDGE. 
As we entered the last defile, the min« 
strels and singers of the caravan coms 
menced a pean. Altars fumed from va 
rious points of the chasm above ; and the 
Syrian priests were seen in their robes 
performing the empty rites of idolatry. I 
turned away from this perversion of human 
reason, and pressed forward through the 
lingering multitude, until the forest rose 
in its majesty before me. My step was 
checked in solemn admiration. I saw the 
earliest produce of the earth—the patri- 
archs of the vegetable world. The first 
generation of the reviving globe had sat 
beneath these green and lovely arches ; 
the final generation was to sit beneath 
them. No roof so noble ever rose above 
the heads of monarchs, ‘though it were 
covered with gold and diamonds. The 
forest had been greatly impaired in its ex- 
tent and beauty by the sacrilegious hand 
of war. The perpetual conflicts. of the: 
Syrian and Egyptian dynasties laid the 
axe to it with remorseless violation. It 
once spread over the whole range of the- 
mountains ; its diminished strength now, 
like the relics of a mighty army, made: 
its stand among the central fortresses of: 
its native region ; and there majestically 
bade defiance .to the further assault of 
steel and fire. The forms of the trees: 
seemed made for duration; the tranks: 
were of prodigious thickness, smooth and: 
round as pillars of marble; some rising: 
to a great height, and throwing out a 
vast level roof of foliage; some divid- 
ing inte a cluster of trunks, and with 
their various heights of branch and leaf, 
making a succession of verdurous caves 3 
some propagating themselves by circles 
of young cedars, risen where the fruit had’ 
dropped upon the ground: the whole 
bore the aspect of a colossal temple of 
nature—the shafted column, the deep 
arch, the solid buttresses branching off 
into the richest caprices of oriental archi- 
tecture; the solemn roof high above, pale, 
yet painted by the strong sunlight through 
the leaves with transparent and tassel-’ 
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lated dyes, rich as the ‘colours of the In- 
dian mine. In the momentary feeling of 
awe and wonder, I could comprehend, 
why paganism loved to worship under 
the shade of forests; and why the poets 
of paganism filled that shade with the 
attributes and presence of deities. The 
airy whisperings, the loneliness, the rich 
twilight, were the very food of mystery. 
Even the forms that towered before the 
eyes,—those ancient trees, the survivors 
of the general law of mortality, gigantic, 
hoary, covered with their weedy robes, 
bowing their aged heads in the blast, and 
uttering strange sounds and groanings in 
the struggle, gave to the high-wrought 
superstition of the soul the images of 
things unearthly,—the oracle and the 
God! Or was this impression but the 
obscure revival of one of those lovely 
truths that shone upon the days of para- 
dise, when man drew knowledge from its 
fount in nature; and all but his own 
passions was disclosed to the first-born of 
creation ? 





NEW ORLEANS. 


AMERIcans from other parts of the 
Union may be considered as constituting 
about three-eighths of the present popu- 
lation of the state of Louisiana and of 
New Orleans. Brother Jonathan is to be 
found. in all parts of the Union, and, pro- 
perly speaking, no where at home. After 
having settled in one place, at the dise 
tance of 1000 miles from his late resi- 
dence, cleared lands, reared houses, farms, 
&c., he leaves his spot as soon as a better 
chance seems tooffer itself. Heis an adven- 
turer, who would as soon remove to Mexi- 
co, or New South Wales, provided he 
could ‘* make money” by the change. 
a * * * 


The emigrant French are numerous in 
New Orleans. Among them are many 
very respcctable merchants, some lawyers, 
physicians, &c.; the greater part, how- 
ever, consists of adventurers, hair-dres- 
sers, dancing-masters, performers, musi- 
cians, and the like. ‘The French are of 
all men the least valuable acquisition for 
a new state. Of a lavish and wanton 
temper, they spend their time in trifles, 
which are of no importance to any but 
themselves. Dancing, fighting, riding, 
and love-making, are the daily occupa- 
tion of these people. Their influence on 
a new and wae state, whose inhabi- 
tants have no correct opinion of true po- 
liteness and manners, -is far from being 
advantageous. Without either religion, 
morality, or even education, they pretend 
to be the. leaders of the bon fon, because 


they came from Paris ;-and ‘they in gene - 


ralsucceed. As for religion and princi« 
ples, except a sort of point d’honneur, 
they are certainly a most contemptible 
set, and greatly contribute to promote 
immorality. There are a great number 
of Germans in New Orleans. These peo- 
ple, without being of the 
smallest resources, embarked eight or ten 
years ago, and after having lost one half 
or three parts of their comrades during, 
the passage, they were sold as white slaves, 
or, as they are called, Redemptioners, the 
moment of their arrival. ‘Thus mixed 
with the negroes in the same kind of la« 
bour, they experience no more considera- 
tion than the latter; and their conduct 
certainly deserves no better treatment. 
Those who did not escape, were driven 
away by their masters for their immode- 
rate drinking ; and all, with few excep- 
tions, were glad to get rid of such dregs. 
The watchmen and lamp-lighters are 
Germans ; and hundreds of these people 
fell victims to the fever, between the years 
1814 and 1822. The rest of the white 
population consists of English, Irish, 
Spaniards, and some Italians, amongst 
whom are several respectable houses. 

free people of colour consist of emanci- 
pated slaves; but chiefly of the offsprin; 
of an intercourse between the whites an 
black ; the cause of which is to be sought 
in the nature of the climate, where sene 
sual passions are so easily excited. Of 
these descendants, the females in particu- 
lar, are very handsome, and generally 
destined for the gratification of the 
wealthier class of the French and the 
creoles, as their mothers had been before 
them. The American seldom or never 
indulges in such unrestrained pleasures. 
He usually marries early, and remains’ 
faithful to his wife. Of a more steady 
and religious turn, he pays striet atten- 
tion to decorum and appearances, with 
certain isolated exceptions, of courses 
but in general he is more solicitous and- 
careful of his public character than .the: 
Frenchman or foreigner, who has seldom 
any reputation to lose. The negroes ‘form « 
the lowest class. .There are certainly 
found some amongst them who are en- 
titled to praise for their honesty and fi- 
delity towards their masters ; but. thou- 
sands, on the other hand, will exhibit the - 
vicious nature of-a debased and slavish 
character. There is no doubt,-that a ma-. 
lignant and cruel disposition characterises, - 
more or less, this black race. Whether 
it be inborn, or the result of slavery, I 
leave to others to decide. - 

There is not a place in the Union where 
religion is so little attended to’as in New 
Orleans. Fora population of 40,000 in- - 
habitants, it has only four churches ; Phi- 
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Indelphia, with 120,C00 inhabitants, 
reckons upwards of eighty; New York 
upwards of sixty. The city of Pitts- 
burgh, with a population of 10,000 souls, 
has ten churches, far superior to those in 
New Orleans. : 

Of the two theatres, the American is 
open during five, and the French during 
eight mabeicis in the year. The American 


theatre has the advantage of becoming more’ 


and more national and ular, although’ 
at present it is only resentel to by the lower 
class of ‘the American population ; boat- 
men, Kentuckians, Mississippi traders, 
and backwoods-men of every description. 
The pieces are execrably performed. The 
late Charles Von Weber would not have’ 
been much’ delighted at witnessing the 
performance of his Der Freyschiitz, here’ 
Metamorphosed. into the wild huntsmen 
of Bohemia, ‘Six violins, which played 
any thing but music, and some voices far 
from being human, performed the opera, 
which was applauded : the Kentuckians 
expressed their satisfaction in a hurrah, 
which made the very walls tremble. The 
interior of the theatre has still a mean 
appearance. The curtain consists of two 
sail-cloths;. and the horrible smell of 
whisk 
back for any person who would attempt’ 
to frequent this place of amusement.— 
The Americans as they are. 


She Gatyerer. 


This fellow pecks up wit.as Pigeons peas. 





[AKSPEARB. 


For the five following ‘ Quips and Quid-. 
dities”. we are indeed to the: Literary 
Gazette and John Bull newspaper:— — 
A GENTLEMAN was lately mentioning 
that he -had: bought ‘Thurtell’s pistols, 
and always kept thera loaded, for protec- 
tion, in his bed-room. Your.motto, said 
a.punster, should be, ‘ Let the robber ' 
be-Ware.” > tid ta 





A PERson inquired at a punning book. : 
seller’s, the other day, if there was an’ 
recent work on mineral “ I. don’t 
know,”. replied the witty bibliopole: ‘¢ if 


there is any thing of: the kind it must be 


Feldspar (Field's Parr).” 
A pracanp, fora young person missing, 


is just now. posted over the walls. about - 
town, and in sound curiously headed 


thus :— LOST. I..C. 





Some of’ the “ children of a larger 


growth” have contrived to spell Branpy - 


with three letters, thus:— O D V. 





\ 





and tobacco is’ a sufficient draw-- 





’ $B MIRROR. °* 


Q. Wuy isa Percussion Gun like Death ? 
4ns. Because it is a Detunator—{Debt 
o’ nature). 


Tue printer of the Warren Gazett: pub- 
Hishes the following notice :—** Dry stove- 
wood wanted immediately at this office, 
in payment for papers.— Don’t fetclt Ic 
that the Devil can’t split.”—Canjicld’s 
Lottery Argus. ‘ 
WueEn I cry that I sin is transposed, it 
* is clear, ‘ 
My resource, Christianity, = ae 


pear. 
Twat beautiful paraphrase of the 19th 
Psalm, ‘deginning with “ The spacious 
firmament on high,” ‘generally attributed 
to Addison, was really written’ by the pa- 
triot, Andrew Marvel. ‘ This was one_ 
night referred: to at the Literary Club, 
where’ Dr. Johnson was presént: when 
he, taking off his hat, went through the - 
whole hymn with a solemnity so-impres< 
sive, as deeply~to affect his attcntive 
auditors. The general appearance of the 
doctor was hiarsh and repulsive, but on 
thid oécasion, hig features were bright- 
ened into an almost celestial. mikiness 
and serenity. ’ GRavus. 
THE following lines were made on the: 
singular escape of Grotius, in a chest,’ 
from the Castle of Louvestein :— ' 
This chest, which to its master did convey 
Full many a massy‘volume every day, _ 
Unconscious now of greater weight and’ 


A living library in Grotius bears. 








JOANNA SOUTHCOTE. 
Tue collector of epitaphs will find in’ 
St. John’s Wood Chapel, Mary-le-bone, 

a flag stone placed to the memory of this 
Notorious impostor, whose followers re- 
maining to this day, serve to show the 
ctedulity of man even in this * enlight- 
ehed generation.” The following doggrel 
sfanza is engraved on the abovementioned 
memento, and signed ** Sabineus.” 


, While vain sages think they know 
Truths which Thou alonst can shew, 

‘ Time alone shall shew what hour 

“ Thou'lt appear in greater power. 

. ce GRavvs. 


-e 
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